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THE MYSTERY OF HANNAH 
LIGHTFOOT. 


{See 1 S. vii. 595; viii. 87, 281; ix. 233; 
x. 228, 328, 430, 532; xi. 454; 2S. i. 121, 
322; 3%. iii. 88; xi. 11, 62, 89, 110, 131. 
156, 196, 218, 245, 342, 362, 446, 484, 
503; xii. 87, 260, 369; 48. ii. 403; vi. 28; 
5. S. iii. 6; iv. 162; v. 62; 6S. ii. 221; 
iv. 164; 8S. ii. 264, 334, 453, 531; iii. 76; 
9S. iv. 54; 108. vii. 289, 350; viii. 300.) 


Durinc the renaissance of historical 
criticism in the “silly sixties’ John Heneage 
Jesse published three stout volumes entitled 
«Memoirs of the Life and Reign of King 
George the Third,’ a work which displayed 
much elaborate research, and contained a 
great deal of important information. In 
his second chapter the author discussed the 
story of Hannah Lightfoot, the reputed 
mistress of the chaste monarch before he 
ascended the throne. One version of the 
legend declares that the young Prince fell 
in love with the “ Fair Quaker” about the 
year 1753-4, while she was living with her 
uncle Henry Wheeler, who kept a linen- 


draper’s shop at the corner of Market Lane, 
St. James’s, and that her mysterious dis- 
— soon afterwards was owing to 
the fact that she became the royal mistress. 
To this extent the conjectures of Mr. Jesse, 
who was careful not to hazard a final 
opinion, were supported by previous articles 
in these columes. Thus at 1 S. viii. 87 
J. M. C. had related a similar narrative, 
which has never been disproved to this day, 
adding :— 

“A retreat was provided for Anna [Hannah] in 
one of those large houses surrounded with a high 
wall and garden, in the district of Cat-and-Mutton 


Fields, on the east side of Hackne , leading 
from Mile End Road; where she lived, and it is 
said died.” 


Again, on 19 April, 1856 (2S. i. 322), Mr. 
G. STEINMAN STEINMAN had elaborated the 
story in the following contribution to these 
pages :— 

“Mrs. Philipps informs me, by letter dated 
27th February last, that her late father, Henry 
Wheeler, Esq., of Surrey Square,* was the last of 
the family who saw her {Hannah Lightfoot], on her 
going to Keith [sic] Chapel to be married to a person 
of the name of Axford, a person the family knew 
nothing of ; he [Henry Wheeler] never saw her or 
heard of her after the marriage took place ; every 
inquiry was made, but no satisfactory information 
was ever obtained respecting her.” 

Two years previously, another corre- 
spondent, quoting from The Monthly Maga- 
zine, vol. li. p. 532; vol. lii. pp. 109, 197, 
had given some further particulars of 
Hannah Lightfoot’s wedding, asserting that 
she never cohabited with the man Axford 
after her marriage with him, and that her 
friends believed that ‘she was taken into 
keeping by Prince George ”’ (1S. x. 228). 

Unfortunately, Mr. Jesse, not satisfied 
with the story of the princely liaison, and 
relying upon more questionable authorities, 
repeated the ancient scandal of a secret 
marriage between the heir apparent and the 
fair Quakeress, and cited such spurious pro- 
ductions as the ‘ Authentic Records of the 
Court of England for the Last Seventy 
Years,’ J. Phillips, 1832, and a similar book, 
attributed to Lady Anne Hamilton, entitled 
‘A Secret History of the Court of England 
from the Accession of George the Third to 
the Death of George the Fourth.’ This 
brought upon him the wrath of Mr. W. J. 
Txoms, the editor and founder of this paper, 
who, on 2 Feb., 1867, commenced the first 
of his famous articles upon Hannah Light- 
foot (3 S. xi. 89). Undoubtedly Mr. THoms 


* Henry Wheeler, b. 8 March, 1747; d. 15 July, 
pe son of Henry Wheeler, draper, of Market 
ne. 
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had cause for anger, as Mr. Jesse (un-| 


ittingly) had trodden somewhat heavily 
his Like Mr. Dick in ‘David 
Copperfield,’ our founder was troubled with 
a King Charles’s head of his own, and there 
are good reasons for supposing that his 
béte noire, Olive Wilmot Serres, soi-disant 
Princess of Cumberland, had inspired many 
of the scandalous pages in the ‘ Authentic 
Records’ and the ‘Secret History.’ Ac- 
cordingly Mr. THoms concluded that she 
was responsible for the whole legend of 
Hannah Lightfoot, and he proceeded to 
dissect the authorities of Mr. Jesse with 
characteristic vigour. His further contribu- 
tions will.be found at 3 S. xi. 110, 131, 218, 
and the whole force of his contentions was 
directed to prove that the story of Hannah 
Lightfoot was “a fiction, and nothing but 
a fiction, from beginning to end.”” In May 
of the same year he reprinted these four 
articles (along with others) in book form, 
and it is evident that he did not believe 
that such a person as the “ Fair Quaker ”’ 
ever existed. 
long Mr. regretted his pre- 
cipitancy. In The Atheneum, 15 June, 1867, 
Mr. Jesse began his defence, and was able 
to produce such startling evidence as the 
record of Hannah Lightfoot’s birth, which 
he discovered among the registers of the 
Society of Friends at Devonshire House :— 
‘Hannah Lightfoot, daughter of Mathew Light- 
foot, shoemaker, and Mary his wife, born 12 Oct., 
1730, in the parish of St. John’s, Wapping. 
Meanwhile Mr. Tuoms, who had begun to 
suspect that his former conclusions were 
mien had not been idle. There are three of 
his letters preserved at Devonshire House, 
dated 11, 14, and 19 June, 1867, which show 
that he realized he had fallen into error. 
On 15 June—the very day on which Mr. 
Jesse’s letter was printed in The Atheneum 
—a fresh article appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 38. 
xi. 484, from the editorial pen, in which he 
confessed his mistake, and acknowledged 
that the “Fair Quaker ’’ was once a living 
person. It is odd that the two combatants 
in this historic causerie should have found 
the record of Hannah Lightfoot’s birth at 
the same time, and it is to be regretted that 
this last article, and another which appeared 
in 3 S. xii. 87, are not included in Mr. 
Txoms’s published monograph. Owing to 
the omission of essential facts, the oft-cited 
‘Hannah Lightfoot,’ &c., by W. J. Thoms, 
is almost worthless as a contribution to the 
controversy, and the pamphlet is valuable 
only as a criticism of the machinations of 


Olive Serres. 


Having realized his previous errors, Mr. 
Tuoms, with the altruism of the true anti- 
quary, proceeded to repair them. By 
references to the registers of St. George’s 
Chapel, Mayfair, he discovered that Hannah 
Lightfoot, of St. James’s, Westminster, was 
actually married to one Isaac Axford, of 
St. Martin’s, Ludgate, at Keith’s Chapel on 
11 Dec., 1753 (see ‘Register of Baptisms 
and Marriages at St. George’s Chapel,’ Har- 
leian Society, 1889, p. 266); and further, 
that Isaac Axford was christened at Erle- 
stoke, Wiltshire [not East Stoke], in 1734. 
Thus it would appear that Hannah was 
twenty-three years of age at the time she be- 
came a wife, while her husband was four years. 
her junior. In addition, Mr. Tuoms ascer- 
tained that Isaac Axford married a second 
time on 3 Dee., 1759. 

Still more important were his researches. 
among the records of Devonshire House. 
At a quarterly meeting of the Society of 
Friends for Westminster, held at the Savoy 
on 1 Jan., 1755, it is reported :— 


“This informed that it is currently 
anna 


reported that Lightfoot is married by the 
Priest, and since absconded from her husband, on 
which this meeting —- Michl. Morton, Jms. 
Marsham, and Mary Keene, to visit her thereon 
and make report.”—3 8. xii. 87. 

Finally on 3 March, 1756, a testimony of 
denial was brought against Hannah Light- 
foot, and she was expelled by the Society of 
Friends. The report states that ‘the friends. 
appointed” could not “obtain any intelli- 
gence about her or where she is ”’ (3S. xii. 88). 

It is interesting to know that Hannah 
left her husband within fourteen months of 
her wedding, and that he took a second 
wife less than six years after his first 
marriage. 

In addition to his articles in «N. & Q.,” 
Mr. Tuoms, still firmly persuaded that. 
“the story of Hannah Lightfoot, as far as 
George III. is concerned, is a fiction, and 
nothing but a fiction from beginning to: 
end,” continued the controversy with Mr. 


Jesse in The Atheneum, where their corre-. 


spondence will be found on June 22, July 6,. 
13, 20, and Aug. 3, 1767. The discussion 
is the most important that has taken place: 
upon the subject, and I have described it in. 
detail, since all who follow the debate will! 
understand the importance of regarding: 
with the utmost caution all evidence relating 
to Hannah Lightfoot which possibly was. 
influenced by Olive Wilmot Serres, who, as 
every one knows, used the story to support 
her own claims to royal parentage. For 
pointing out the sources of information that. 
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may have been contaminated by the 
“« Princess’ Olive Mr. THoms is entitled to 
great praise. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


(To be continued.) 


Although from time to time during the 
last half century correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ 
have repeatedly sought to pierce the veil 
of obscurity which shrouds the history of 
Hannah Lightfoot, they have one and all 
been com laody baffled. The late Mr. 
Txoms indeed asserted that in his opinion 
the alleged liaison between George III. and 
the “ Fair Quaker’ was a mere myth ; but 
after studying the many communications 
which ‘N. & Q.’ has received on the sub- 
ject, and carefully considering the atmo- 
sphere of the Court at Leicester House in 
the last years of the reign of George II., I 
am inclined to think it not unlikely that 
Hannah had the honour—as the French say 
—to “déniaiser’’? the youthful Prince of 
Wales, though she may not have lived 
“under his protection,” nor a “secret 
marriage” ever been dreamed of. My im- 

ression on this subject has been confirmed 

y the perusal of a copy (of indisputable 
authenticity) of a very curious holograph 
letter from George III. to Lord Bute, in 
which the monarch, after consenting to give 
up, on the minister’s advice, his intention 
of “ proposing ” to Lady Sarah Lennox, de- 
sires the Earl to forthwith procure him a 
consort of royal birth, frankly stating that 
his passions were similar to those of other 
young men. The tone of this letter by no 
means excludes the theory that the King 
was not an absolute novice; and if this 
were so, no one is more likely to have acted 
as ‘“go-between” than Miss Chudleigh, 
then and for many years previously one of 
the Princess Dowager’s favourite attend- 
ants; and it is undoubted that until her 
famous trial took place she always enjoyed 
the favour and protection of the —.. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SCHOOL: SOME 
EARLY MASTERS. 


Tue Gitp or THE Hoty Cross, founded 
in 1269 by Robert de Stratford (afterwards 
Bishop of Chichester and Chancellor of 
England) and his family, gradually organized 
and fostered education in the little War- 
wickshire town of Stratford-upon-Avon. 
In 1484 another native, one Thomas Jolyffe 
—a priest — substantially endowed the 
Grammar School, which had already pos- 


sessed a local habitation and a name for 
over half a century ; and finally, on 7 June 
1553, the “ pious Tiger-Cub,”’ acting under 
the advice of John Dudley, Duke of North- 
umberland (at that time Lord of the Borough 
of Stratford), reconstituted the same out- 
of the wreckage left by the Reformation. 
This school was, according to Strype, the 
‘founded by Edward VI. in his short. 
e. 
Mr. A. F. Leach, F.S.A., kindly info 
me that he had noticed an rem or es 
local schoolmaster being ordained deacon in 
1295 with William of Grenefield, rector of 
Stratford (afterwards Archbishop of York 
and Chancellor of England). The same- 
authority also had little doubt that the 
Richard Foxe, B.A., master of this school— 
17 to 22 Edward IV.—is identical with the- 
founder of Corpus Christi, the first Renais- 
sance College in Oxford (see ‘D.N.B.,’ 
xx. 150). Foxe’s successor as master of the- 
school was William Smyth or Smith, B.A. 
In 1484 the soul of this Master Smyth,,. 
“eclerico et scolaris gramatico,”’ was prayed 
for. He was, perhaps, the chaplain of the 
same names who took his B.A. degree at 
Oxford on 3 Nov., 1453. The Edward 
Darby who appears as master before 1564 
may have been the Edward Derby or Darby 
who took his B.A. degree at the elder Un- 
versity on 19 Feb., 1527. John Brown-- 
sworde was master 1564-7. A certain John 
Brownswerd (1540 ?-89), poet, who received 
his education partly at Oxford and partly 
at Cambridge, where he is said to have: 
graduated, died master of Macclesfield 
Grammar School (see ‘ D.N.B.,’ vii. 86). 
_The three masters Walter Roche (1570-72), 
Simon Hunt (1572-5), and Thomas Jenkins. 
(1579) are interesting from the fact that they 
probably superintended the early education 
of William Shakespeare. Walter Roche 
was admitted a scholar of C.C.C., Oxon. 
on 16 Feb., 1554, from Lancaster; was a. 
Devon Probationary Fellow in 1558; and 
took his B.A. degree on 1 June, 1559. If I 
am correct in identifying him with the 
Roach” who was a chorister at the same- 
college in 1552, he would, in accordance: 
with the statutes of his founder—Bishop 
Foxe of Winchester, himself in all probability 
a Magdalen man—have received his secular: 
education at Magdalen College School under: 
Thomas Cooper, afterwards Bishop of Win- 
chester (see President T. Fowler’s ‘ History 
of C.C.C., Oxon,’ 1893, pp. 387, 429; Boase’s. 
Register of Oxford University,’ i. 240). 
It was in the school of Waynflete’s College 
that Alexander was first supplanted by the- 
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improved grammars of the master, John 
Stanbridge, and of the usher, Robert Whit- 
tington ; and it is to these men that we owe 
the beginnings of that reformed teaching of 
ammar which Dean John Colet and William 
ily, both of Magdalen, introduced into the 
more famous school of St. Paul’s, London. 
Shakespeare, as we know, had carefully 
studied his Lily’s grammar, the ‘ Sententiz 
Pueriles,’ and kindred school-books of the 
eriod. His Holofernes is steeped in such 
ore; but his Pinch is a pedagogue of an 
inferior breed—a quack conjuring doctor. 
The Stratford School was probably held 
during the poet’s boyhood in the Gild Chapel 
—now the School Chapel—hard by Shake- 
e’s later home at New Place. The 
old schoolrooms were then out of repair ; 
and Malvolio is likened to “a pedant that 
keeps school i’ the church.’”” But the most 
charming encounter with a pedagogue in 
Shakespeare is the scene between “Sir” 
Hugh Evans and little William Page— 
perhaps a reminiscence from the boyhood 

of a greater William when, he, too, was a 

Whining schoolboy, with his satchel 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 

Unwillingly to school. 

The frequent applications of the birch in 
those heroic days must have accounted 
for a great deal of “ whining,” and have 
overclouded, it is to be feared, a number 
of “‘ shining morning faces.’’ I have always 
thought that little William Page in ‘The 
Merry Wives’ behaved with great forbear- 
ance and politeness, as he was forced to 
exhibit specimens of his “good sprag 
memory” upon a holiday. Roche, appa- 
rently, continued to live at Stratford after 
he had ceased to be master of the school ; 
for in 1582 he moved into a house in Chapel 
Street, and replaced the tiles with old- 
fashioned thatch (Sidney Lee’s ‘ Stratford- 
on-Avon,’ 1904, p. 131). Simon Hunt, his 
successor, is probably the man who took his 
B.A. degree at Oxford on 5 April, 1568; 
and the next master, the Thomas Jenkins 
(Jenkeins or Jenkens), scholar of St. John’s 
College, Oxon, who took his B.A. degree on 

6 April, 1566 ; his M.A. on 8 April, 1570. 
The master of 1583, Alexander Aspinall 
or Aspinwall, is probably identical with the 
Brasenose undergraduate from Lancashire 
who took his B.A. degree on 25 Feb., 1575 ; 
his M.A. on 12 June, 1578. Some have 
thought that the Rosalind beloved by 
Edmund Spenser was a lady of the Aspinall 
family. A later master, John Trapp, was a 
man of some importance in his day. In 
1622, at the age of nineteen, he was made 


usher of the Free School by the Stratford 
Corporation ; and succeeded to the master- 
ship on 2 April, 1624, taking his M.A. degree 
from Christ Church, Oxon, in the same year. 
In 1636 he was presented to the vicarage 
of Weston-on-Avon, two miles distant from 
his school. Upon the outbreak of the great 
Civil War, Trapp sided with Parliament, 
took the Covenant of 1643, and suffered 
much from the tender mercies of the King’s 
soldiers at Weston. He acted as chaplain 
to the Puritans in the Stratford garrison 
for two years. In 1646 the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines gave him the rectory 
of Welford, which he retained until the 
Restoration, when he returned to Weston, 
and there died in 1669. During his residence 
at Welford (1646-60) he had appointed his 
son-in-law, Robert Dale, to be his deputy 
in the school at Stratford. —— was not 
only ‘“‘one of the prime preachers of his 
time,” but also an assiduous commentator 
on the Bible; and Mr. J. Stanley Culver- 
well, the present Captain of the School, 
tells me that ‘ Trapp on the New Testament ’ 
is one of the most interesting and valuable 
of the old volumes preserved in the School 
Library—the fine old chamber formerly 
the Council Room. Trapp’s son John was 
vicar of Stratford 1682-4; and a grandson, 
Joseph, was in 1708 the first Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford (see ‘ D.N.B.,’ lvii. 155). 
It was this Dr. Joseph Trapp who wrote the 
celebrated epigram :— 

The King, observing with judicious eyes 

The wants of his two Universities, 

To Oxford sent a troop of horse ; and why? 

That learned body wanted loyalty. 

To Cambridge books he sent, as well discerning 

How much that loyal body wanted learning. 


Josiah Simcox was master 1669-81. A 
native of West Bromwich, co. Stafford, he 
matriculated at New Inn Hall, Oxon, on 
21 Feb., 1662, aged seventeen; took his 
B.A. degree in 1665; was elected master 
on 12 Nov., 1669; appointed vicar of Strat- 
ford 25 Nov., 1681; and died 27 December 
of the same year. His successor as Master, 
John Johnson, was probably the son of 
Matthew of Weston, who matriculated at 
Magdalen Hall, Oxon, on 3 Nov., 1665, 
aged eighteen. He was succeeded (1688- 
1722) by Thomas Willes, son, apparently, 
of Thomas of Kingston, Surrey, D.D., who 
matriculated at Pembroke College, Oxon, 
on 1 July, 1676, aged fourteen; took his 
B.A. degree in 1680; his M.A. from Clare 
Hall (now College), Cambridge, in 1683; 
and was vicar of Weston-on-Avon in 1689. 
His successor Gabriel Barrodale (1722~35) 
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was son of Joseph of Coventry. He matri- 
culated at University College, Oxon, on 
9 May, 1711, aged twenty; took his B.A. 
degree in 1715; his M.A. from King’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1718; and was ap- 
pointed vicar of Weston-on-Avon in 1722. 
A. R. Bay ey. 


CORNISH EPITAPHS. 


Rovunp the margin of a slab lying just 
outside the southern wall of the chancel 
of St. Thomas’s Church at Launceston there 
is this epitaph in Gothic letters :— 

“Here lies Darytie stone [sic] the deafter [sic] of 
Mr. John stone of Smynva the which Dorathie [sic] 
dyed the 2 daye of Januari in the year of 1576.” 

In the middle of the same stone there is 
this record 

*°1586 22» [sic] of February Thomas hecks the 
sonne of Degary hecks was buryed.” 

The orthography here employed is inte- 
resting. Was ‘daughter’ pronounced 
‘“‘dafter’’ by Cornishmen of that time ? 
What is the etymology of Smynva ? 

At the end of the epitaph of Jane Flamank, 
fixed to the outside of the parish church of 
St. Austell, and dated 1789, there is this 
record: “Her funeral Text Rev Chap 
y® 1l Verse y* x.” How far in time and 
space did, or does, the custom prevail of 
recording on tombstones the text which 
was used for a funeral sermon ? 

The use of “ye” for “the” in Cornish 
epitaphs survived far into the nineteenth 
century. 

On p. 48 of Sir J. Maclean’s ‘ Parochial 
and Family History of the Deanery of Trigg 
Minor,’ in note 3, mentioning the epitaph 
at Tintagel which begins ‘‘Here Lie y* 
Bodys of 3 Childern of ye Rev‘. Will™ 
Clarke,” the latest of whose burials 
occurred in 1765, the following verses, 
which there commemorate them, are 
omitted 

Those Infants that are Buried here 

unto thare Parents Ware most Dear 

but God Was pleas.d to Call them hence 
to DWell With hima moung his Sents. 

In the same churchyard the epitaph of 
J. H. Earle, who died 1817, ends: ‘“ Also 
lieth by them four of their Children.” 

In the church at Lanteglos, on a slab of 
slate suspended in the south aisle of the 
nave, there is the following :— 

Of earth Gods wisdome made me 

on [sic] earth Gods loue did please me 
To earth Gods Justice domed me 
From earth Gods power shall raise me 


And earth if any will Ie not complaine one [sic] thee 
that shalt, art, wilt be such a freind to me 
Death is to me aduantage 
Thomas Beale of 
Church-towne yeoman 
was buried the 4 
day of February 
Anno Domini 1645 
Being about the age of 
85 yeares. 

The first six lines are in Gothic letter; the 
last eight in italic. Over each bar of the y 
in February there is a dot, as in the monu- 
ment of the Earl of Warwick in the collegiate 
church at Warwick. 

Other quaintnesses of the same style are 
to be found in Cornish epitaphs not a hundred 
years old. . S. Dopason. 


Tue LusITANIA AND THE Srirtus.—The 
subjoined paragraph from The Newcastle 
Daily Journal of 14 October seems to be of 
sufficient importance to find a place in 
°N. & 

‘* Apropos of the Lusitania’s records, there is one 
survivor—the Rev. ansome, of Compton 
Bassett Rectory, Wilts—of the six saloon pas- 
sengers on the once famous Sirius. In April, 1838, 
on her voyage from Cork to New York, this pioneer 
steamship broke the record in apace 4 the journey 
from the Old World to the New, which was accom- 
plished in 17 days. The Sirius was pee par 
employed in the Irish coasting trade, and wreck 
in the Shannon, near Ballybunion, in the county 
Kerry. Relics are, however, still extant, and some 
of her fittings and furniture are still preserved by 
curio collectors.” 

JoHNSON Batty. 


The Rectory, Ryton-on-Tyne. 


Lysons: SicHts IN THE Moon, 1794.— 
A few years ago there fell to me at Sotheby’s 
four volumes of the Rev. Daniel Lysons’s 
collections, the title-pages of which run thus : 

“Collectanea, or a Collection of Advertisements 
and Paragraphs from the Newspapers relating to 
Various Subjects. Printed at Strawberry Hill 
Py Thomas Riaete For the Collector, Daniel 

ysons. 
This imprint applies only to the four title- 
pages, the volumes themselves being com- 
posed of blank paper extending in all to 
more than two thousand pages, on which 
the various newspaper cuttings and engrav- 
ings are neatly pasted. Each volume is 
accompanied by a carefully compiled manu- 
script index. It will be readily understood 
that the result of the labours of so intelligent 
and capable a man as Lysons is full of 
interest, and that the contents are of the most 
curious and entertaining description. I 
shall be forgiven, I hope, for offering an 
occasional excerpt from these pages, and 
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append the following as an illustration of 
their character. Inserted before p. 222, 
vol. i. is the following holograph letter from 
Mrs. Piozzi to Dr. Lysons :— 


Sunday, 16 March, 1794, Hanover Square. 

Dear Mr. Lysons, — Knowing that you are 
curious about publick advertisements, I consider 
myself as less to be blamed for what 1 have been 
doing this Morng. Our Groom hearing much Talk 
yesterday at an Alehouse concerning somewhat 
contained in the Newspaper, he brought it hither 
to me: & I copied out what follows from the Daily 
Advertiser of Saturday, March 15 :— 

Extraordinary Appearance in the Moon.—A Lady 
pong over London Bridge on Monday, the 3¢ of 

ebruary, was accosted by a Boy under seeming 
Agitation of Spirits, who pulling her by the Gown 
earnestly requested her to look at the Moon, which 
he was inclined to believe from its alarmin 
Appearance was not the Moon. The Lady looke 
up, and to her great Surprize saw the Moon rock 
for a considerable time, & when it ceased She 
saw the appearance of great Armies of Soldiers, 
both Horse & Foot, pass over the Orb. This the 
Lady as well as the Boy saw repeated three Times 
between eight & nine o’Clock in the Evens. If the 
Boy or any one to whom he may have mentioned 
this Circumstance should see this Advertizement & 
will call on Mr. Clarkson, China Man, Market 
Street, St James’s Market, or send a line to A. B. 
to be left there, mentioning when & where he may 
be spoken to, he shall be handsomely rewarded.” 

Well! when early Prayers were over at St Georges 
this Morn’, I ran down to Clarkson’s & beg* to see 
the Lady. She was not visible, but the old Man of 
the Shop said his Friend M® Scott of Suffolk Street 
was the person who interested himself in the 
business, that he was a Studied Gentleman, that he 
was persuaded of the Lady’s Veracity, & took all 
possible pains to gain Corroborating Evidence from 
the Boy, for whom he had repeatedly advertised, 
but hitherto without Success. Meantime I, who 
till then had thought the whole Matter a Joke or 
April Fool Trick, was examined as to my Residence 
and being hard pressed to tell where M' Scott should 
direct to me —— I took the monstrous Liberty (for 
which I beg your Pardon and Indulgence) to say if 
they would write all particulars to the Rev: Daniel 
oe Putney, it would be the same thing as to 
myself. 

And now here comes your Brother to help obtain 
my forgiveness from you, & request you to open 
any Letters on this curious Subject which are meant 
for Your much Obliged 

. L. Prozzi. 

Rey. Daniel Lysons, Putney. 


No elucidation of the mystery is recorded 
in the volume, but on the next page is pasted 
@ curicus broadside (of the description which 
used to be called a “ cock ’’) rudely printed, 
and headed by an irrelevant woodcut of 
George and the Dragon, in which the same 
story is told, accompanied by pious refer- 
ences to similar wonderful occurrences. 

J. Exiot HopGxn. 


Hats worn IN THE Royat PRESENCE. 
(See 8 S. vii. 148, 338, 391; 9 S. viii. 368, 


452; ix. 34.)—It should be noticed that in 
one case, that of Richard Verney, age may 
have been some plea for licence. In 1516 
Verney was 52: was this then a considerable 
age? He died the next year. Six genera- 
tions of the family ran from 1489 to 1630, 
which gives an average age of 24 for the 
birth of an heir. Richard Verney’s father 
died 23 years before, his son Sir Thomas 
only 10 years after him. His great-great- 
grandson died at the age of 67. > 
In the same age, from Simon Montford, 
who married Anne, d. of Sir Richard Verney, 
six generations covered 170 years, or an 
average of 28 years for each a 
—T. 


Bovuttron & Watt IN AMERICA IN 1786. 
—Much has been written about the great 
Soho firm, but the subject is by no means 
exhausted, and it may be useful to put on 
record for the benefit of future writers that 
on 27 May, 1786, one Barnabas Deane, on 
behalf of Boulton & Watt, petitioned the 
Assembly of the State of Connecticut for the 
grant of an exclusive right for making and 
erecting steam-engines. The application 
was refused. The names of Boulton & Watt 
are not mentioned, but the inventors are 
described as having obtained an Act of 
Parliament in Great Britain giving them an 
exclusive right to the invention for twenty- 
five years, so there is no doubt about the 
identity. I take this from the Report of 
the United States Patent Office for the year 
1850, p. 444. R. B. P. 


Burton’s ‘ ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY’: 
PRESENTATION Copy OF THE First EDITION. 
—The concluding paragraph of Mr. A. H. 
Bullen’s introduction to the ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy ’ (ed. by the Rev. A. R. Shilleto, 
G. Bell & Sons, 1893, &c.) begins :— 

““How comes it that the editio princeps of the 
‘Anatomy’ is not in Christ Church Library? I 
have seen and handled the copy of the second 
edition ne his inscription) that he presented 
to the college, but where is the quarto?” 

The answer to the last question is, I think, 
“Tn the British Museum.’’ The Museum 
copy of the first edition (press-mark C. 45, 
c. 30, formerly 715, e. 2, which is crossed out, 
while at the right-hand top corner of the 
title is 3 R f) is entered in the Catalogue as 
containing Burton’s autograph. On [a 2] 
verso, a blank page, the dedication occupying 
the recto, is this inscription :— 


1621 
Ex dono Roberti Burton— 
authoris, Audis huiusce alumni. 


(On the title-page of Burton’s ‘ Philoso- 
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pesca printed in 1862 from a MS. for the 
oxburghe Club by the Rev. W. E. Buckley, 
we read :— 
Auctore Roberto Burton, 
Sacre Theologiz Baccalaureo 
Atque Adis Christi Oxon. Alumno.) 

Mr. G. K. Fortescue has kindly informed 
me that nothing is known of the history of 
the book beyond the fact that it was bought 
on 15 Aug., 1837, from Mr. W. Pickering the 
bookseller. 

Messrs. Pickering & Chatto, the represen- 
tatives of Mr. William Pickering, regret 
that they have no catalogue or records 
dating back so far as 1837. 

To Mr. G. W. Wakeling of Brasenose 
College I am indebted for the information 
that the Brasenose College Library possesses 
the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh editions of the ‘ Anatomy.’ 
He adds that the first contains no inscrip- 
tion, but that the third has the following in 
Burton’s hand on the fly-leaf :— 

Mense august 1628 
Liber Collegii Aineinasi 
ex dono 
Roberti Burton authoris 
ejus Collegii quondam commensalis. 

In reply to an application at Christ Church, 
Dr. Haverfield kindly wrote as follows :— 

“The Brit. Mus. copy of Burton to which you 
allude is doubtless the copy which Burton gave to 
our Library. From thence it must have been stolen 
or lost (it is very unlikely to have been sold). We 
have always wondered why we had no gift-copy of 
the first edition. This seems to explain it.” 


Epwarp BENsLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


N.S. Wales. An attempt was made in the 
case of the last some years ago, but it un- 
fortunately failed. It is to be hoped that 
states and towns will in future avoid New, 
and the points of the compass, in their 
names. London, Cape Colony, would be 
more convenient than East London. 
E. H. Bromsy. 
University, Melbourne. 


Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


PaGEants.—I desire to be referred to all 
towns where there have been Pageants 
since that at Warwick. Particulars of pro- 
grammes, books of words, and any other 
details will be much appreciated if sent 
direct to me. T. Cann HvuGHEs. 

78, Church Street, Lancaster. 


Viscount VANE.—Fifty years ago a query 
appeared respecting the identity of certain 
portraits which at the death of William, 
second and last Viscount Vane, in 1789, 
were handed to his “principal agent,” an 
in 1854 belonged to S. D., a lady who de- 
scribed herself as an “ elderly spinster. 

Any information respecting their present 
whereabouts will be gratefully received. Mr. 
Papillon, of Crowhurst Park, Sussex, is the 
owner of a considerable number of pictures 
which are known to have belonged to Lord 
Vane, but not of the portraits alluded - by 


“WEsTRALIA.”—Mr. Stanford has lately |S. D 


issued a new edition of ‘ Australasia,’ by 
Prof. Gregory. The author uses the term 
Westralia usually in his text, as if it were 
an accepted term. He gives West Australia 
as an alternative on p. 514. On the maps, 
and on p. xx, we read Western Australia, 
which is, I believe, the form used officially. 
It_is to be hoped that the form Westralia 
will not be generally accepted. If it is, 
why not Eastralia for New South Wales ? 
Why not also Soustralia and Norstralia ? 
These words are of the same class as “ gase- 
lier” and “ electrocute,” and may be de- 
fended as convenient portmanteau words ; 
but to a philological mind they are rather 
distressing. In choosing Western Australia 
the authorities perhaps found an ugly 
duplication of st in West Australia. But the 
official name is very long. In fact, it is 
highly desirable that new names should be 
found for W. Australia, S. Australia, and 


AvutHors oF QuoraTIONS WANTED.— 
Can any one tell me who wrote the fol- 
lowing lines ?— 

Night with her train of stars 


And her great gift of sleep. 
A. M. 


The following lines, or something like 
them, were recently quoted in one of the 
monthly or weekly periodicals :— 

I have squandered, 
I have wandered, 
I have pondered. 


Can any one give me the aaa 


Two Porutar Rerratins.—Are there any 
more verses to the song “For he’s a jolly 
good fellow” than the snatches usually sung 
at festive gatherings? What are the com- 
plete words of “We won’t go home till 
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morning’’ ? What is tue age of these two | 
songs? The melody of both resembles an | 
old French military march still heard, I be- | 
lieve, as a nursery song, and sung to the | 
words Malbrouk s’en va-t-en guerre.” Do) 
either or both of these songs date as far) 
back as Marlborough’s time ? Is there any 
reference to ‘‘ For he’s a jolly good fellow ”’ 
in the literature of the eighteenth or nine- 
teenth century ? W. E. Witson. 
Hawick. 


ASSASSINATION THE M&TIER oF Kincs.— 
When the King of Italy some time ago was 
about to visit some place that had just 
suffered from a grievous calamity (I forget 
what), he was warned that he would be 
assassinated if he went. To this he replied 
that assassination was the métier of kings, 
or words to that effect. Afterwards it 
appeared that the saying was not his, but 
his father’s. We have nowadays so few 
historical bon mots of kings, that it is worth 
preserving. Can any one supply the date 
and place, and give the original Italian ? 

Francis Kina. 


Hanway ”=UMBRELLA.—In a volume 
recently in hand, I find an umbrella seriously 
spoken of as a Hanway. The reference evi- 

ently is to Jonas Hanway, the originator 
of the modern umbrella, and seems to me— 
recalling the fact that when he appeared in 
the streets, holding the article in question | 
over his head, he was ridiculed and pelted | 
with stones—a not undeserved recognition. | 
Can readers of *N. & Q.’ recall other in-| 
stances of such a use of the word ? | 
Dewitt MILLER. 


New York, City. 


VERNON AND WENTWORTH FamILIEs.— 
Will you allow me to ask if any of your. 
numerous readers can inform me who was. 
the wife of Ralph, younger son of Sir! 
William Vernon of Haddon about 1470?) 
Collins gives Ralph’s wife as Margaret | 
Chaworth, and is followed by Burke and | 
Nichols (‘History of Guthlaxton’). Harl. 
MS. 6696, 53b., 55, gives her as Margaret 
Talbot, daughter of the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
In Burke’s ‘Extinct Peerage,’ 1866, Sir 
Thomas Chaworth of Wyverton, Notts, 
son of Sir William, married Margaret Talbot, 
and died s.p.; but in Harl. MS. 5800, 
fol. 12b, Sir Thomas had a daughter Cathe- 
rine, who married William Leeke of Sutton, 
co. Derby, son of Sir John of Cotham. Did 
Margaret Talbot marry first Sir Thomas 
Chaworth, and secondly Ralph Vernon ? 


or did she marry Sir Thomas and leave a 


daughter Margaret, wife of Ralph Vernon ? 
These appear to me to be the likely alter- 
natives. 

May I also ask if any one can tell me who 
was the father of John Wentworth of Ponte- 
fract, whose daughter Elizabeth married, 
about 1530 or 1540, Roger Wentworth of 
Hangthwaite, Adwick-le-Street, and South 
Kirkby, co. York, son of Thomas Wentworth 
of North Elmsall, who d. 1522? I have 
seen two pedigrees of Wentworth, in one of 
which John is given as son of Richard Went- 
worth of West Bretton (son of Richard), 
and in the other as son of Sir Henry Went- 
worth of Pontefract and Knaresbrough, co. 
York, and Nettlestead, Suffolk, by h 
second wife Elizabeth Nevil. Foster in 
his ‘ Yorkshire Pedigrees’ says nothing as 
to the father of John Wentworth of Ponte- 
fract, and does not give a son John to Sir 
Henry of Pontefract. Neither does Rutten 
in his ‘ Family of Wentworth,’ or Raven 
in ‘ Visitation of Essex,’ 1612 (Harl. MS.), 
or Flower in ‘Visitation of Yorkshire,’ 
1563 (Harl. MS.). Both Foster and Flower 

ive a son John to Richard Wentworth of 
est Bretton. Doctor. 


Mrs. C. pa Costa Vit~tA REALE.— 
‘ Miscellanies in Prose and Verse,’ by the 
Hon. Lady Margaret Pennyman (London, 
1740), has as a frontispiece an anonymous 
small oval engraving of a lady. I have 
discovered in Bromley’s catalogue of prints 
that it is the portrait of Mrs. Catharine da 
Costa Villa Reale, the Jewish ancestress of 
the Earl of Crewe. I can find nothing in 
the volume concerning this lady. Can any 
reader kindly suggest why this portrait 
forms the frontispiece ? 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 
91, Portsdown Road, W. 


GAMESTER’S SUPERSTITION : LIZARD WITH 
Two Tatts.—The twenty-second cha ter 
of M. Paul Bourget’s ‘Sensations d’Italie 
contains several examples of the folk-lore 
still commonly accepted as truth in the 
“terra d’Otranto.” Among them is the 
belief that a gamester will always win if 
he keeps in his purse a lizard with two tails. 
Are these little monstrosities ever seen in 
England ? and if so, is there any popular 
credulity connected with them ? «<< 


Kirry Cocks, CounTEss oF STAMFORD.— 
The Star of 20 August states that the seventh 
Earl of Stamford married ‘a handsome 
lady: of humble birth, who before her 
marriage had been a star of the stage, 
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under the name of Kitty Cocks.” G. E. C. 
calls her Katherine, second daughter of 
Henry Cocks. Who was she? and did 
she ever appear on the sas 


118, Pall Pall. 


TELLING THE Berrs.—In the ‘Greek 
Anthology,’ vii. 717 (xi. 8 in Mr. Mackail’s 
selection), is a poem by an unknown author 
on the death of a bee-master in which the 
words occur tatra periooas AeLate— 
“tell it to the bees.”” Neither Jacobs* nor 
Mr. Mackail has any note on the passage. 
The practice of “telling the bees” of a 
death—probably of other important happen- 
ings also—exists to this day in some parts of 
England. A year or two ago a retired 
village-blacksmith in Norfolk told me that 
he had made a point of telling his bees of 
his wife’s death. Asked how he told them, 
he said that he had rapped on the board 
supporting the hives with the words, “‘ The 
mistress of this house is dead.” Asked 
what would have happened if he had not 
told them, he said i would have died. 
A few days ago a Bedfordshire rectors 
— told me that his bees had actually 

ied upon his failure to inform them of his 
master’s decease. Does the passage in the 
‘ Anthology’ point to an ancient practice 
and belief of this kind ? and is the practice 
common in the country at the present day ? 

W. A. Cox. 

49, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 

I English custom has been often noticed in 


a .’ Numerous examples will be found at 
7S. x. 126, 177, 234, 312.] 


Cartes II.’s Turors.—In addition to 
his “ governors,” who were King Charles IT.’s 
tutors besides Brian Duppa and Thomas 
Hobbes ? I particularly wish to know 
whether any of the following, all clergymen, 
occupied any such position—William Hunt, 
William Jones, Henry Squibb, John Hill, 
Jonathan Corley. Kindly reply direct. 

R. L. Moreton. 

Heathfield, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 


Down IN THE SHIRES.”—In Kent and 
Sussex the phrase ‘‘ He (she) comes from the 
sheers’ is used to express mild reproba- 
tion, and as an excuse for eccentricity of 
morals or manners. I am informed that 
the usage is quite modern, and arose a 
generation or so ago, when strangers from 
the Midlands or elsewhere had the audacity 
to tender for farms in these counties over 
the heads of natives. But may there not 


. BuLuLoc#H. 


* Jacobs has a note, but not bearing on my queries. 


be here a survival of some much older 
antagonism between the South-Eastern 
kingdoms and Wessex or Mercia? Is the 
expression common also in the Eastern 
Counties ? The preposition used is always 
down down in the sheers,”’ or “‘ from 
somewheres down in the sheers.” 
E. G. T. 
Crowborough. 


oTon.”—In an_ ecclesiastica] 
suit as to the various dues payable by the 
inhabitants of Cleobury North it was de- 
cided inter alia that a certain measure of 
oats was due annually to the rector from 
certain parishioners, ‘“‘ que prestacio vul- 
gariter nuncupatur umbre oton”’ (entry in 
the Register of John Trilleck, Bishop of 
Hereford, 17 June, 1352). What is 
“‘umbre”’ ? Is it Salopian ? 

OsEPH H. Parry. 

Harewood, Ross. 


EssIn, A CHRISTIAN NaME.—A gentleman 
recently brought before me for using 
obscene language complained that he was 
charged as Edward,” while his real 
Christian name was ‘‘ Ebbin.” This be 
corrected, he pleaded guilty, and accep 
his fine philosophically. I do not remember 
to have heard the name before. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me anything about 
it ? E. E. STREET. 


Hamtet the scarce 
“ Chippendale ” book-plate, circa 1750, bear- 
ing the above name, and signed by Kirk of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. This may serve 
as an addendum to the information given 
ante, pp. 4, 155, 237, regarding the use of 
Hamlet as a Christian name. 

But I should be grateful to learn whether 
anything is known of this Hamlet Fairchild. 
In’ Guppy’s ‘Homes of Family Names’ 
Fairchild is entered against Devonshire 
alone, and as existing there in the proportion 
of 7 per 10,000. It is described as “ an old 
Barnstaple name still represented in the 
neighbourhood. The mayors of that town 
in 1678, 1718, and 1725 bore this name.” 
The plate is not given under examples of 
Kirk’s signed work in Fincham’s ‘ Artists and 
Engravers of British and American Book- 
plates,’ is not in the British Museum collec- 
tion, and did not occur in any of the other 
large collections, as far as I have seen them, 
until their owners acquired the duplicates 
then in my possession. Kirk engraved 
several plates attributed to American 
owners; and as the Fairchild plates show 
the deep yellow tone noticeable in many 
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American and West Indian examples, it 
is possible that the owner was American, 
especially as I understand that the name is 
not uncommon in the States. Neither 
Burke’s ‘General Armory’ (1843 edition) 
nor Papworth’s ‘Ordinary of British 
Armorials’ gives the arms, which are, if I 
read them correctly, Gu., a fess counter- 
vairé arg. and az. between two children’s 
heads couped at the shoulders in chief, and 
a popinjay in base, all ppr. Motto, ‘‘Gaudet 
patientia duris.” Crest, a child’s head, as 
in the arms, but winged. 
CARNEGY JOHNSON. 


CoNsTANTIUS CHLORUS AND ST. MAURICE. 
—Was Constantius Chlorus acquainted with, 
or did he witness the execution of, St. 
Maurice, the soldier of the Theban legion 
who was put to death under Maximianus ? 
In York, where Constantius Chlorus died 
in 306, stands a church dedicated to St 
Maurice, on the site of earlier churches 
dedicated to the same saint. At a short 
distance was the church of St. Helen-on-the- 
Walls, in which, legend said, was the tomb 
of Constantius. A record of the military 
service or employments of Constantius 
Chlorus, if such be extant, might shed some 
light on the matter. SapI. 


‘Into Tuy Hanps, O Lorp,’ an OIL 
ParIntTinc.—Can any readers inform me as 
to the origin and signification of the above 
painting? There is a knight in armour, 
save that the helmet is hanging on the saddle 
of the white horse he rides, which appears 
frightened by something in a cave, but what 
it is does not appear. Around the horse, 
and on the very rocky roadway, are depicted 
three dogs, all showing evident signs of 
terror. The knight holds his sword in his 
hand, but his lance or spear is seen on his 
right side, sloping backwards. A. J. W. 


Frsruary 30.—In the Register of All 
Saints’, Northampton, I find :— 

1576/7. “‘ Mary filia Johis Bryan bapt. fuit Tri- 
cesimo die februarij.” 
And in the Register of Paulerspury, North- 
ants :— 

1647/8. “Feb. 30. 
William and Em [bur]. 

I imagine these to be merely mistakes. 
Can there be any other explanation ? 

Henry IsHam LONGDEN. 

Heyford Rectory, Weedon. 


(For other instances of 30 Februa 10 S.i. 
166, 233; vii. 146.] 


Elizabeth Dorrell, dau. of 


WetsH Heratpry.—Where can I get 
any information as to the arms of the 
Welsh princes or old Welsh families ? 
Armorial bearings seem to have been used 
at an early date in Wales, and there are some 
interesting points connected with this old 
Welsh heraldry. A very common charge 
is the Saracen’s head, termed in Welsh 
““Pen Sais,”’ z7.e. the Saxon’s head. What 
is the history of this charge? G. M. F. 


Lorp-LIEUTENANTS IN ScoTLAND.—When 
were Lord-Lieutenants first appointed to 
Scotch counties ? M. 


Epwarp AND Mary Warpour.—I should 
be glad of information about Edward, 
eldest son of Sir Edward Wardour, Kt. or 
Bt., who married Mary, youngest daughter 
of Sir William Dyer, Kt., of Great Staugh- 
ton, Hunts, and Colmworth, Beds. Where 
were they married and buried? Did they 
leave any issue? Mary Wardour is men- 
tioned as married in the will of her mother, 
Lady Catherine Dyer, in 1653. 

E. H. Martin. 

The Cottage, Westhope, Craven Arms. 


Replies. 


PEROUN. 
(10 S. viii. 270.) 


Accorpine to V. Dahl’s great glossary of 
the living Russian language (2nd ed., 1882), 
Peroun is described as 
tall, broad -shouldered, bull - headed creature, 
with black hair and eyes and a golden beard, a bow 
in his right hand, and in his left a quiver with 
arrows; he travels through the sky in a chariot, 
launching fiery shafts.” 

Karamzin the historian says that Viadimir 
made Perun with a silver head and placed 
him on a hill with other Slav idols (t.e., 
Khorsu, Dazhbog, and Stribog). Count 
Krasinski (‘Lectures on Slavonia’) and 
the late M. Alfred Rambaud (‘ Histoire 
de la Russie’), on the authority of Nestor’s 
chronicle, say that the idol was wooden, 
with a silver head and golden beard. 

My esteemed friend Prof. Louis Leger, 
who probably knows as much about Slav 
subjects as any one alive, devotes a chapter 
in ‘La Mythologie slave’ to Perun and 
Svantovit. Perun was worshipped not only 
at Kiev, but also at Novgorod; and as 
Vladimir destroyed the better-known idol 
in the Dnieper, Bishop Akim (Joachim) 
flung the Novgorod idol into the Volkhov. 
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M. Leger cites an Italian, Guagnini, who 
wrote in 1578 that the Novgorod Perun 
“‘représentait un homme tenant dans sa 
main une pierre & feu semblable & la foudre.”’ 
A Galician legend describes Pieron (Perun) 
as a huntsman, “un homme gigantesque, 
grand comme un arbre, armé d’un fusil long 
comme un tronc ’’—a much later conception. 

The historian Prof. A. Tratshevsky says 
that the arrowheads belonging to the Stone 
Age were known as “ Perun stones,’ and 
Dahl (v.s.) gives peruny, lightnings. 

According to the ‘Mater Verborum’ 
(thirteenth century) Perun had a wife Letna 
(Latona), a daughter Dievana (Diana), and 
a@ sister Perunova. Prof. Leger cites these 
instances (‘ Esquisse sommaire de la Mytho- 
logie slave’) as warnings against the 
authenticity of the ‘Mater Verborum,’ 
which abounds in errors of analogy with 
Greek mythology. Anthropomorphism is 
absent from Slav mythology. Finally 
(‘ Russes et Slaves,’ First Series), M. Leger 
writes that Perun owed his importance to 
his relationship with the Scandinavian Thor, 
“cette vieille barbe rouge.”” The hero of 
Jétunheim is far more engaging and interest- 
, Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Streatham Common. 
Peroun, literally ‘‘ the Striker,’ was the 
Slavonic thunder-god, corresponding to our 
own Thor. There is a description of the 
idol in the ‘Istoria Rusilor,’ which is a 
Russian history written in the Roumanian 
language by the Moldavian chronicler Costin 
(seventeenth century). I translate from the 
Roumanian text :— 

“Their great idol, named Peroun, was raised 
after the likeness of a man. His body was cast of 
silver, his ears of gold; the legs were of iron, and 
in the hands he held a stone like a thunderbolt, 
adorned with rubies and carbuncles, that is, stones 
like fire. Before him fire was always burning, and 
if it —— that, through neglect of the priest, 
the fire became extinguished, then the priest was 
put to death, as a traitor to the divinity.” 

By a curious development, the verb 
peret, which originally meant “ to strike,” 
has come to signify in modern Russian 
wash (clothes),”’ referring to the process 
of beating them in the washtub with a 
“ dolly.” Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


fEThe earliest legendary record about 
Peroun and the destruction of his statue at 
Kiev, a,D. 988, is found in the Old Russian 
Nestor chronicle (chap. xliii., ed. Miklosich), 
but without containing any graphic descrip- 
tion or pictorial representation of it. Ac- 
cording to Kayssarow’s ‘Versuch einer 


Slavischen Mythologie,’ Gottingen, 1804 (a 
curious little treatise of 120 pp. with six 
engravings, which lies before me), this idol 
was made of wood, and supplied with iron 
feet. It is further said ps held in the 
right hand a stone in the shape of a trident. 
As his name Peroun (—Lithuanian Perkun, 
4.e., ‘Thunderer’’) implies, he was wor- 
shipped as the god of thunder; like the 
Ol non Thor and the ancient Jupiter or 
Zeus. As Prof. Leger remarks in his ad- 
mirable French version of the Nestor 
chronicle (p. 350), ‘‘ Peroun had no temple, 
his statues having been erected upon hills. 
There were no temples in the religion of the 
pagan Russians.” Compare what Tacitus 
says about the religion of the ancient 
Germans. H. K. 


WoopeEn Cups East Anetta (10 S. vii. 
489; viii. 56)—Would not the cups in 
question have been used in connexion with 
one of the “ales” or “feasts” of the 
parish ? They do not seem to have any 
possible relation to the sign of ‘The 
Three Cups,” which, if common in East 
Anglia, is not at all uncommon in other 

arts of the country, especially in London. 
ndications are that although only two cups 
(second and third) are borne in the Gold- 
smiths’ arms, yet three were adopted as 
being thought to be, as was usual, a more 
fitting number on the signboard. There 
was a “Three Cups” in Bread Street, 
which appears to have been patronized by 
the Cheapside goldsmiths, Goldsmiths’ Row 
having been, says Stow, betwixt Bread 
Street end and the Cross in Cheap. And 
it is perhaps either this ‘‘ Three Cups,” or 
the carriers’ inn in Aldersgate Street of 
the same sign, not far from the Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, which is alluded to in a black-letter 
ballad called ‘ London’s Ordinarie ’ :— 
The Goldsmith will to the Three Cups, 
For money they hold it as drosse, 
And your Papists to the Crosse. 

There was a “‘ Three Cups” in St. John 
Street, Clerkenwell, another carriers’ inn 
(Taylor’s ‘Carriers’ Cosmographie’); another 
was in High Holborn; and at least one 
more in Southwark. 

Then, again, “The Golden Cupp” was 
the sign of a goldsmith at 83, Lombard 
Street (Price’s ‘Signs of Lombard Street ’) ; 
and a silversmith’s shop, “‘ The Golden Cup 
in Great Newport Street, near Leicester 
Fields, is advertised to be let in 1741. In 
at least three instances, however, it was the 
sign of a bookseller—for what reason one 
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cannot say, unless on account of the gold 

used by binders. ‘The Three Cupping 

Instruments ”’ was a sign, of course, quite 

distinct from, and later than, “‘ The Three 

Cups.” J. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHAEL. 
Deene, Streatham. 


In reference to the occurrence of “‘ Three 
Cups” as a public-house sign, your corre- 
spondent cannot be unaware that public- 
house signs used to be taken almost ex- 
clusively from the heraldic bearings of the 
territorial nobility and gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood. Three cups are the cognizance 
of the various branches of the Butler family. 

CHARLES A. FEDERER. 

Bradford. 


Bacon’s APOPHTHEGMS (10 S. vii. 328, 
435; viii. 78)—As most of the questions 
raised at the first reference have remained 
unanswered, the following notes may be of 
use. 
3. Benseler’s edition of Pape’s ‘ Worter- 
buch der griechischen Eigennamen’ refers 
to several places, beginning with Diodorus 
Siculus 15, 2-11, for Orontes (No. 6 in the 
list), the son-in-law of Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
I have not tested them all, but the com- 
parison of kings’ friends to fingers used in 
reckoning is attributed to him in Plutarch, 
Kai otparnyor, 
under ‘ Orontes,’ and referred to as his in 
Aristides, ‘ Orat.’ 56, p. 423. See, too, the 
scholion in Jebb’s ed. of Aristides, vol. ii. 
p. 257 ; and compare Erasmus, ‘ Apophtheg- 
mata,’ lib. v. No. 31 of the first set, under 
Orontes.’ 

The comparison of kings’ friends to 
counters is ascribed to Solon by Diogenes 
Laertius, i. 2, 10,59. Cf. Polybius, V. 26, 13. 

5. Bacon had authority for attributing to 
“one of the Seven” a comparison of the 
laws to cobwebs. It is given to Solon by 
Diogenes Laertius, i. 2, 10, 58. The Scythian 
Anacharsis has the credit of it in Valerius 
Maximus (vii. 2, ext. 14) as well as in 
Plutarch’s life of Solon, while Stobzus 
assigns it to Zaleucus (‘ Florilegium,’ 45, 25). 
See the notes in J. K. Orelli’s ‘ Opuscula 
Grecorum Veterum Sententiosa et Moralia,’ 
vol. i. p. 547. Erasmus (‘ Apophth.,’ vii., 
Solon 5, and Anacharsis 22) quotes it under 
both names. 

6. An examination of the story of the old 
woman in Plutarch, ‘ Demetrius,’ 42, 909c, 
will, I think, show that it is fairly easy to 
confuse the two kings. “ Divers times ”’ is 
presumably due to xal Seouéevov 
dkove 


Erasmus (‘ Apophth.’ iv. 31 of first set), 
while relating the anecdote of Philip, adds, 
“Hoc idem Latini tribuunt Hadriano 
imperatori.”” 

It is refreshing to find any one thinking 
that boys at a public school are, or ever have 
been, “soundly thrashed” for ignorance 
of these minutie. Such a belief rarely 
survives a closer acquaintance with the 
classics—or the public-school boy. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


Latin Lines on Buxton (10 S. viii. 69). 
—In ‘ A Supplement to the Great Historical 
Geographical... .Dictionary,’ by Jer. Collier, 
2nd ed., 1727, s.v. ‘ Buxton’s Well,’ is the 
following :— 

“Mary, Queen of Scots, when Pris’ner in Eng- 
rer — to see this Place, and made the following 

isticn 

Buxtona, que calide celebraris nomine Lymphe, 

Forte mihi posthac non adeunda, vale.” 
This is the distich as given in the query, 
except that “‘celebraris” takes the place 
of celebrabere.”’ 

The lines partly copied by Queen Mary 
refer to Feltria (now Feltre), not Filtria. 
They are given in ‘Dictionarium, His- 
toricum, Geographicum, Poeticum,’ begun 
by Charles Stephens (‘‘ a Carolo Stephano ”’), 
revised, &c., by Nicolas Lloyd, London, 
1686, s.v. ‘ Feltria ’ :— 

Feltria perpetuo niveum damnata rigore 

Atque mihi posthac haud adeunda, vale. 
They are attributed to Julius Cesar. 

They are also given in ‘Collectio Pisau- 

rensis, Pisauri (Pesaro), 1766, vol. iv. 

. 411, where, however, “‘rigori’’ stands 
“rigore,”” and Forte” for Atque.’’ 
There also they are attributed to Cesar. 
It would appear from a note on p. Ix. 
(vol. i.) that they were by some attributed 
to C. Julius Cesar Strabo. 

A different version is to be found among 
the Fragmenta at the end of the ‘ Works 
of Cesar,’ 1819, in Valpy’s “‘DelphinClassics”’ 
entitled ‘‘ The Regent’s Edition,” p. 877 :— 

Feltria, perpetuo nivium damnata rigore, 

Terra mihi posthac non habitanda, vale. 
They are said to be falsely attributed to 
Cesar, “‘ though some say that they are 
extant on a parchment, others on a stone.” 

The last version and the comment thereon 
appear to have been taken word for word 
from ‘Scriptores Historie Romane,’ &c., 
with notes by C. H. de Klettenberg et 
Wildeck, Heidelberg, 1743-8, vol. iii. p. 570. 

RoBert PIERPOINT. 
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“Cesar’s lines upon Feltria”’ which 
were asked for are these :— 

Feltria perpetuo niuium damnata rigori 

Forte mihi posthac non adeunda uale. 

They are given—with other doubtful and 
spurious inscriptions—at the beginning of 
vol. v. pars i. (‘Inscriptiones Regionis 
Italie Decime,’ edited by Mommsen), 
of the ‘Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum ’ 
(see ix, 92*, p. 11* of that volume), where an 
account is given of their earliest occur- 
rence in literature. It may be enough here 
to say that Bembo in the ninth book of his 
‘Venetian History’ quotes the couplet as 
having existed, with Julius Cesar’s name 
above it, on a piece of marble said to have 
been destroyed at the sack and burning of 
Feltre in 1509. 

See also Amilius Baehrens’s ‘ Poetze 
Latini Minores,’ vol. v. p. 405, i 
(Burmann, iii. 10; Meyer, 70). 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


The lines popularly attributed to Cesar 
run thus :— 
Feltria, perpetuo nimium damnata rigore, 
Terra mihi posthac non habitanda, vale. 
They may be found on p. 526 of the 1635 
Elzevir edition of Czesar’s works. 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Mary, QuBEN oF Scots, In EDINBURGH 
Caste (10 S. viii. 249).—These groundless 
stories about Mary, Queen of Scots, are 
continually being published in one form 
or another. There is one version at 6 S. vii. 
88. Some time before 1883 a body had 
been discovered in a recess over a doorway, 
and, according to one story, Cecil was sent 
to Scotland and there contrived the murder 
of Mary’s son, and the substitution of a 
child of the same age. A small coffin was 
discovered with the letters ‘‘ J. R.” on it in 
the wall near Queen Mary’s room! A few 
years ago—about 1900 or so—this coffin 
seems to have been again unearthed from 
the recess over a doorway—not in, or near, 
the room occupied by the Queen. The 
popular memory being extremely short, the 
previous discovery had been forgotten, so 
that once more the most absurd and amazing 
stories were set afloat. There is nothing to 
connect the child with the unfortunate 
Queen, and there is very little to 
be said for the ‘“Monkbarns”’ version 
recently quoted. It would be simply absurd 
for any medical man to pretend that he 
could tell whether the child had been still- 
born or not. The remains were supposed 


to be about four centuries old, and, according 
to my information, crumbled to ashes on 
exposure. A very ancient belief existed 
that if a dead body were placed in the walls, 
or over the doorway, no evil spirits or malign 
influence could enter. Perhaps this was why 
the child had been buried in the wall, and 
why dead bodies are found in old castles. 

M. R. 


Mr. Exior Hopexin asks for certain 
information concerning a communication 
made by me to T7.P.’s Weekly, entitled 
‘The House of Stewart,’ and particularl 
for ‘the periodical or periodicals whic 
gave currency to the amazingrumour.” I 
do not quite see to which “rumour” he 
refers, for as to the fact of the discovery of 
the ‘‘remains,”’ every visitor to Edinburgh 
Castle must have heard it from the guide 


Ixxxvi.| who showed him round and had the very 


stone pointed out. I read of it myself first, 
some thirty odd years ago, in the London 
daily papers, with fuller details than those I 
have given. 

By ‘‘ contemporary rumour” I mean the 
rumour at the time of the birth of the still- 
born son of Mary Stewart, and the letting 
down of its “ substitute”’ in a basket from 
the Castle. MonxKBARNS. 

[The word of a ‘* guide” is surely not evidence of 
fact; it has presen us before now with some 
queer history-] 


Sir Wittram Tretoar Anp B. L. Far- 
JEON (10 S. viii. 287).—The establishment 
projected by Farjeon was, as mentioned by 
Mr. Breswar, a “ home” for the regenera- 
tion of the “ waifs and strays” of London 
life. Such homes were founded by the 
Church of England in 1881, with the express 
sanction of the then Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Dr. Tait. Since the establishment of 
the Church of England Homes for Waifs and 
Strays over 12,500 destitute and outcast 
children have been provided for. Sir William 
Treloar’s scheme is quite different, being 
exclusively for cripple children, and I think 
that to him belongs the idea a) 


N. Q 


Tue Metron Breaxrast’ (10 S. viii. 
269, 315).—The scene of the picture is laid 
in the old club at Melton Mowbray. The 
portraits in it, commencing from the left, are 
as follows: Mr. Massey Stanley ; the Earl of 
Wilton ; Count Matusewitz ; Lord Gardner ; 
Mr. Little Gilmour (in chair); Mr. Lynes 
Stephens; club waiter ; Sir Frederic John- 
stone (at round table); Lord Rokeby (in 
chair, reading The Times); Lord Forester 
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{standing before the fire); Lord Kinnaird; | This appears to me to be an unsatisfactory 
and Sir Rowland Errington, the then Master | explanation. I suggest that the name is of 


of the Quorn Hounds. 
WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


Court LEET: Manor Court (10 S. vii. 
327, 377; viii. 16, 93).—I am told that a 
Court Leet was held in May last at Bam- 
burgh in Northumberland. R. 8. B. 


Aas SurnaME (10 S. viii. 250).— 
Whatever be the origin of this name, it is 
surely startling to find any one so innocent 
of English philology as to believe that “‘ the 
word thaw agrees with the Teutonic thaw.” 

By “Teutonic”? we mean the same as 
original Germanic; and the G. thau is so 
far from being Teutonic that it is a mere 
High German spelling of the word which in 
English is spelt dew ; and between dew and 
thaw there is no connexion whatever. Almost 
every modern English dictionary that is not 
quite antiquated will explain so simple a 
matter as this. 

It so happens that dew and thaw are very 
clearly represented in the chief Indo-Ger- 
manic languages. The English dew, A.-S. 
déaw, is allied to G. thau, O.H.G. tou, Gk. 
Goos, t.e., running, and Skt. dhav, to run; 
whilst thaw is allied to G. verdauen, to digest, 
Gk. tjxev, to thaw, Skt. toyam, water. 
Surely Thaw is native English, and not 
German at all. The Inquisitiones post 
Mortem mention a Thawe in Glamorgan- 
shire. Wa ter W. SKEAT. 


I do not know the name Thaw in the 
North of England, but we have here the 
surname Thew. There are also, or were, 
people of the name at Newcastle, Alnwick, 
and elsewhere in Northumberland. 

R. B—r. 

South Shields. 


Mr. Granam-Easton should consult Fer- 
on’s ‘ Teutonic Name-System,’ 1864, s.v. 
‘Thor’ and its compounds, p. 128. 
J. HotpeEN 


WILLIAM HoGsFLEsH, CRICKETER (10 S. 
viii. 28).—I find upon inquiry that the name 
Hogsflesh is tolerably frequent in Sussex. 
Mark Antony Lower, who was himself a 
Sussex man, in his ‘ Patronymica Britan 
nica,’ considered the name to be a sobriquet, 
perhaps originally applied to a pork-butcher, 
and adds :— 

“Various shifts have been adopted to modify or 
change this uncomfortable surname. I have known 
instances of its being written Hoflesh, Hoxley, and 
even Oxley.” 


German origin, and that the suffix flesh may 
have a family or tribal meaning like the 
Latin gens. The name of Gutenberg’s father 
was Frielo zum Ginzfleisch. There is at the 
present time at Giessen a Dr. Egio-Just R. 
Gutfleisch, and in Berlin Herr Robert Hog- 
refe, Oberamtmann (High Bailiff), and 
these instances seem to point to the German 
origin of the name. I may point out that 
hog is a term which is not confined to swine, 
but signifies the young of other animals. 
HEBB. 


I’noticed the name Hogsflesh over a sho 
in Lewes recently. Is the name met wit 
outside Sussex ? A. A. M. 


Hove. 


“Mors JANUA vITx” (10 8. viii. 231).— 
Does this sentence not clearly rest upon 
Scriptural ground? The hopelessness of 
the ancient Hebrews and Gentiles might 
have exclaimed, on the contrary, ‘ Mors 
janua sepulcri.”” But, according to the New 
Testament, it simply expresses the triumph 
of the Cross over death. Compare also 
“Ego sum ostium” (i.e. janua, Vulg. 
Joann. x. 2), and another medieval Latin 
proverb: “ Janua celorum pia mors finisque 
malorum.” X. 


Tue Sworn or Bruce (10S. viii. 261).— 
When James III. on 11 June, 1488, met the 
rebels ‘near Sauchio Burn, hard by Ban- 
nockburn, he himself was actually girt with 
the sword of Bruce!’ See Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s ‘ History of Scotland,’ i. 350. 

A. R. BayYLey. 


I should like to add regarding the letters 
D: ER that they may signify that the sword 
was given by King Robert to his brother 
Edward, sometime King of Ireland. 

W. M. Granam-Easton. 


The large two-handed sword of Bruce is 
shown in Bruce’s Cave at Hawthornden. Is 
this the sword referred to by Mr. GRAHAM- 
Easton? Or is it unauthentic? Or are 
there two of Bruce’s swords extant ? 

J. Foster PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, 


PaLXOLOGUS IN THE West (108. 
vii. 209, 254, 336, 416).—Mr. Francis K1ne’s 
doubt as to where in the West Indies “ the 
last Paleologus”’ was buried is justified, for 
it was not in Antigua (as he thought), but 
in Barbados, that the supposed last descen- 
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dant of the Greek Emperors found his final | In a note on p. 347, Capt. Lawrence-Archer 


resting-place. - 

For the information of your correspondent 
I have extracted the following notes from 
‘Monumental Inscriptions of the British 
West Indies,’ by Capt. J. H. Lawrence- 
Archer (Chatto & Windus, 1875), it being an 
expensive work, and one now, perhaps, 
difficult to obtain, and practically limited to 
monuments in Jamaica and Barbados. 

At p. 346, in his introductory notes to 
the monuments of Barbados, the author 
states :— 


“St. John’s is noted as being the’burial-place of 
the supposed last of the Paleologi......As nothing 
‘can be uninteresting which is connected with the 
misfortunes and wanderings of so illustrious a race 
as the Paleologi, some digression may be permitted 
on the present occasion, although the scope of this 
work renders it unnecessary, and indeed out o 
place, to discuss the opinions of the many able 
writers who have treated the subject in its many 
bearings, and especially with reference to the 
lineage and descendants of Theodore Palologus, 
whose remarkable monumental inscription at 
Landulph professes to give both.” 


Various particulars of his ancestry and 
children follow, most of which have been 
stated by L. L. K. and Leo C. at the second 
reference. 

Capt. Lawrence-Archer continues :— 


“The earlier writers on Barbados seem to have 
an indistinct idea of the pretensions of Ferdinand 
Paleologus, but recent inquiries have thrown con- 
siderable light on the question of his origin. 

“Ferdinand Paleologus appears to have settled 
in Barbados between 1628 and 1645, and to have 
become proprietor of a plantation in the parish of 
St. John, where between 1649-1669 he was surveyor 
of highways, &c. 1678 and 1680 have both been 
designated as the year in which he died, a dis- 
crepancy that certainly ought not to exist. 

**On the whole, there seems to be no doubt that 
these accounts sustain the belief of the identi- 
fication of Ferdinand as the son of Theodore of 
Pesaro and Landulph. 

“Amongst the ruins of the parish church of 
St. John, which was destroyed in the hurricane of 
1831, was discovered in the vault under the organ- 
loft the leaden coffin of Ferdinand Paleologus in 
the position adopted by the Greek Church, which 
is the reverse of others. It was opened on 3rd May, 
1844, and in it was found a skeleton of remarkable 
size imbedded in quick lime, thus showing that 
although Ferdinard may have accommodated him- 
self to the circumstances of his position, he had 
died in the faith of his own rset 4 

“Tt is said that anieg the last conflict for 
Grecian independence and deliverance from the 
Turkish yoke an application was made by the Pro- 
visional Greek Government to the authorities of 
Barbados respecting any male descendants of Ferdi- 
nand Paleologus who might still exist, but it was 
ascertained that there was none. This assertion, 
. may pe added, has been denied (see Notes and 

merves).” 


Will the Editor kindly supply the reference ? 


sets out in full the will of Ferdinand Palco- 
logus, dated 26 Sept., 1670, wherein his 
signature is, apparently, given by a “ mark.” 
In this will the testator leaves to his wife 
Rebecca a moiety of his plantation and 
attendant belongings for her life, and the 
other moiety to his son Theodorus Paleo- 
logus, who also has the reversion of his 
mother’s share. He bequeaths 20s. each 
to his sisters Mary Palceologus and Dorothy 
Arundel, and, after leaving one or two other 
specific legacies, appoints his wife sole 
executrix. By a codicil dated 2 Oct., 1670, 
the testator declared that the whole estate 
was to go to his wife on the death of his 
son Theodore without lawful issue during 
her lifetime. Capt. Lawrence-Archer states 


f| that this Theodore was a mariner on board 


the ship Charles IT., and died at sea in 1693 
(will Doct. Com.), when the property in 
Barbados went to his mother, although he 
appears to have had a wife named Martha, 
for, her children are referred to in his will. 
J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 

[The reference required is 3 S. xii. 30 (13 July, 
1867), and the denial is contained in the last para- 
graph of a communication from Prince RHoDo- 
CANAKIS on the subject of surviving descendants of 
the Paleologi in Cornwall.] 


“THe Common Haneman” (10 S. viii. 
244).—Mr. Horace BLEackKLEy’s informing 
notes in regard to the early Georgian hang- 
men, Price and his successor—and, as it 
would appear, his predecessor likewise— 
Marvel, can be supplemented in a very 
striking way from the newspapers of the 
time. 

Mist’s Weekly Journal of 26 April, 1718, 
contained the following graphic paragraph : 

“On Sunday the Lord Mayor was taken so ill at 
Dinner, that he was carried away by his Servants, 
but is so well recovered that he sate in Court this 
Week at the Sessions-house in the Old Baily, where 
the former hangman was tried for the Murder of 
an old Woman that sold Nuts and Apples in Bun- 
hill-fields, who making a Resistance when he 
robb’d her, he beat one of her Eyes out of her Head, 
broke one of her Arms, of which she died ; he was 
found guilty, and is such a harden’d Villain that he 
appeared not at all concerned, and went afterwards 
upon the Leads, and took the present Hangman b; 
the Hand, telling him he hang’d a Epcos many, an 
now he must hang him. The old Woman that he 
robb’d had but five Shillings upon her.” 


In Applebee’s Original Weekly Journal of 
10-17 May, 1718, it was said :— 


“Next Wednesday, John Price, the late Exe- 
cutioner, is to be hang’d on a Gibbet in Bunhill- 
Fields, the Place where he committed the Murder, 
but is not afterwards to be hang’d in Chains. The 
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same Day three other of the Malefactors con- 
demn’d along with him, are to execu at 
Tyburn, and the rest are to be transported.” 

A fortnight later, however, the same 
newspaper announced that 

“This Morning John Price, formerly Hangman 
of this County, is to be Executed in Bunhill-Fields, 
for the Rape and Murder committed by him there; 
and is afterwards to be hang’d in Chains at Stone- 
Bridge near Kingsland.” 

**Mist’s”” of 31 May gave a more pic- 
turesque statement :— 

“ John Price, the old Hangman, is to be executed 
this Day in Bunhill-Fields, and the late Hangman 
who was turned of his Place for being arrested in 
going to Tyburn, by which Means the Criminals 
yng a3 being executed, is making Irons for him 
(he being also a Smith by Trade) to be hang’d in 
Chains after he is executed at Stonebridge near 
Kingsland. The said Price is so far from being 
Penitent for this Crime of the barbarous Murder, 
that he hath since Sentence of Condemnation been 
drunk for several Days successively, and committed 
most horrid outrages.” 

No copy of “ Mist’s”’ for 7 June is pre- 
served, while “ wr ” of the same 
date, without describing Price’s execution, 
mentions it as a fact in connexion with a 

eculiarly hideous further charge against 
on but Read’s Weekly Journal gave the 
following account of his end :— 

‘Last Saturday, John Price, the quondam Hang- 
man, but in his Conversation with Mr. Lorrain, 
the Ordinary of Newgate, he stil’d himself Finisher 
of the Law, was hang’d in Bunhill- Fields for the 
Murder of Elizabeth White there, which he con- 
fess’d at the Place of Execution, and afterwards he 
was hang’d at Stone-Bridge at Kingsland in Chains, 
which were made for him by William Marvel, his 
Successor in the Place of common Executioner.” 

If. Harrison Ainsworth had known of 
these facts concerning Marvel, he would 
have even heightened the lurid portrait he 
gave of that executioner, notorious for all 
time as the one who hanged Jack Sheppard. 

ALFRED F. Rossins. 


[Additional particulars concerning Marvel next 
week. ] 


According to ‘D.N.B.,’ John Ketch’s 
known career extended over only eight 
years, namely, 1678-86. 

Gent. Mag., 1736, May, p. 291, has the 
following :— 

‘94, Monday, Jack Catch, on his Return from 


doing his Office at Tyburn, robb’d a Woman of 
. 6d., for which he was committed to Newgate.” 


R. J. Fynmore. 


J. Secaras (10 S. viii. 251).—This gun- 
maker can scarcely have been of Polish 
origin, as the surname Ségalas is peculiarly 
French. There is a large region or plateau 
in the south of France called “ Les Ségalas.”’ 


It means a place for the cultivation of rye. 
In the Provencal or Southern French dialect 
ségala means rye, corresponding to the 
literary French word seigle. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Exeter Hau (10 S. viii. 127, 215).— 
The statement (ante, p. 128) that Exeter Halt 
was “named after old Exeter House, which 
formerly stood on this spot,’ cannot be 
accepted without qualification. Aggas’s 
map does not seem to help us much, as, 
although I think both Bedford House and 
Cecil or Burleigh House are marked upon it, 
the gardens behind the houses are plotted 
out in a conventional manner. In Norden’s 
map, however, Burleigh House is marked 
very distinctly, and there is a large garden 
in rear of it, of which a considerable portion 
was, as we know, leased from the Earl of 
Bedford. It was in this garden that Gerard, 
who was its curator, did a large portion of 
hia botanical work. In Hollar’s map of the 
West Central Part of London we find that 
the gardens of Burleigh House, then called 
Exeter House, have been reduced to their 
normal size, occupying merely the space 
in rear of the house, while those of Bedford 
House are of considerably larger extent. 
This is confirmed by the Newcourt-Faithorne 
map. It was not till the time of Charles I. 
that any thoroughfares were opened out 
on the northern portion of the Strand 
between Drury Lane and St. Martin’s Lane. 
The first to be constructed were Brydges 
Street (circa 1637) and Catherine Street, 
which were named after Catherine, daughter 
and coheir of Giles Brydges, third Lord 
Chandos, and wife of Francis Russell, fourth 
Earl of Bedford. No further building took 
place till 1677, when Exeter Street was 
driven westwards from Catherine Street as 
far as the garden wall of Bedford House. 
This street was at the back of Exeter House, 
and remained a cul-de-sac till the following 
year, 1678, when Burleigh Street was driven 
northwards on the western side of Exeter 
House until it met Exeter Street. A few 
years later Southampton Street was con- 
structed on the western boundary of Bedford 
House, and was called after the wife of 
William, Lord Russell, who was a daughter 
of the Earl of Southampton. It was in this 
street that a tablet was erected a few years 
ago to commemorate the house in which 
David Garrick resided for two-and-twenty 
years. 

Bedford House was pulled down in 1704, 
and after the demolition of the garden wall 
a narrow alley was laid out, part of which 
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was formed in continuation of Exeter Street, 
and the other part, turning at a right angle, 
was driven into the Strand. This alley 
was known as Denmark Court—for what 
reason I know not, as Somerset House, 
which lay some way to the eastward, had 
long lost its old designation of Denmark 
House. Denmark Court was about a century 
afterwards thrown into Exeter Street. In 
1830 Wellington Street was completed as 
a line of approach to Waterloo Bridge, and 
was constructed on the boundary between 
the two old Strand Mansions Exeter House 
and Wimbledon House. The Lyceum 
Theatre occupies part of the gardens of 
the former house, and the old Gaiety 
Theatre, which was pulled down in 1903, 
those of the latter. Exeter House occupied 
the angle at which Burleigh Street meets 
the Strand ; and after the house was pulled 
down, Exeter Change, of which the history 
is well known, was erected by Barbon in its 
place. Exeter Hall, however, was built on 
a site between Burleigh and Southampton 
Streets—on the Bedford, and not on the 
Exeter, property. It derived its name, not 
from Exeter House, but from Exeter Street, 
which is situated in rear of it. Old maps 
and plans show that Exeter House jutted 
out considerably into the Strand, and no 
improvement was made in this respect when 
it was pulled down, as may be seen from the 
view of Exeter Change and the Lyceum 
Theatre which is given in Mr. Gordon’s 
‘Old-Time Aldwych,’ p. 186. Advantage 
was taken of the demolition of the Exchange 
in 1829 to make a proper alignment of the 
street. 

An interesting point in connexion with 
Exeter Hall is that the designer was the 
only Royal Academician who entered Parlia- 
ment while in the active practice of his 
profession. John Peter Gandy became 
known while a young man as the assistant 
of Sir William Gell in his ‘ Pompeiana.’ In 
1827 he inherited a large property in Buck- 
inghamshire, and changed his name _ to 
Deering. He was elected M.P. for Ayles- 
bury after the passing of the first Reform 
Bill, and was made High Sheriff of Bucking- 
hamshire in 1840, two years after his election 
to the Academy. He died in 1850, at the 
age of sixty-three. W. F. PRIpEAvx. 


Erection SUNDAY, WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 
(10 S. viii. 207).—I think that Mr. Har- 
LAND-OXLEY is mistaken as to there being 
any “time-honoured custom ” in the selec- 
tion of the preacher in the Abbey on Election 
Sunday. I was at the School from 1874 to 


1880, and was preseat in the Abbey on five 
Elections Sundays during that period, both 
at morni and afternoon service. Cer- 
tainly neither the Dean of Christ Church 
(Liddell), nor the Master of Trinity (Thomp- 
son), nor the Head Master (Scott) ever 
preached ; and I do not think that the Dean 
of Westminster (Stanley) ever did. The 
practice of inviting some one connected with 
the School to preach the morning sermon 
(however laudable) is of recent origin, and 
dates, I think, from the head-mastership of 
the late Dr. Rutherford. The afternoon 
sermon was preached by the canon in 
residence, as now. What is described at 
10 S. vi. 213 as a “large red and white 
rosette’? worn by the King’s Scholars is 
really nothing more than a flower worn in 
the buttonhole in the usual way. The colour 
in my time used to be white; it is now 
pink (the School colour). 

There is one Election Sunday custom 
which none of your correspondents mention : 
the “‘ major candidates ”’ (¢.e., the candidates 
for election to Oxford and Cambridge) have 
the right to select the music which is per- 
formed at the Abbey services on that day. 
I do not know the origin of this right, but 
it certainly existed more than fifty years 
ago, and the Precentor for the time being 
always recognizes it. I remember the 
Rev. S. Flood Jones making a courteous 
apology because some difficulty in con- 
nexion with the choir had arisen with regard 
to an anthem selected for Election Sunday 
in 1880, and asking me to choose another. 

W. A. Pecr. 


Lincoln’s Inn. 


Lonpon Remarns (10S. viii. 226, 271).— 
A few more instances may possibly be 
acceptable. 

‘The (old) Great Bell at St. Paul’s, which 
is now used only for tolling on the death of 
certain eminent persons, was originally cast 
temp. Edw. I., and hung for four centuries 
in Ralph de Hengham’s tower in New Palace 
Yard, exactly opposite the main entrance 
to Westminster Hall. It was then known 
as ‘‘ Edward of Westminster,” and later as 
“Great Tom.” The tower itself is well 
shown on the extreme right of Hollar’s view 
of 1647. The bell was presented to the ther 
new Cathedral by William III., and was 
taken there on New Year’s Day in 1699. It 
weighed at that time 8,271lb.; but it has 
since been twice recast with additional 
metal, and now weighs 11,474 Ib. 

The Elizabethan stone chimneypiece in 
the Queen’s Closet at Kensington Palace was 
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saved from an ancient room adjoining the 
Law Courts at Westminster, when the latter 
were demolished in 1883. It was placed in 
its present position when the State rooms at 
the Palace were restored in 1899. 

The leaden lion, the crest of the Percies, 

which stood for 125 years high above the 
orch of Northumberland House in the 

Btrand, so wantonly destroyed in 1874, now 

occupies a similar position at Syon House. 

The stags which have for many years 
adorned the piers at Albert Gate originally 
stood on either side of the entrance in Picca- 
dilly to the Ranger’s Lodge in the Green 
Park. 

Decimus Burton’s Arch, now at the to 
of Constitution Hill, stood from 1828 until 
1883 immediately opposite Apsley House, 
and was surmounted by the huge statue of 
the Duke of Wellington, now at Aldershot. 

The destruction and alteration of churches 
has caused many valuable articles of church 
furniture to change their habitat. 

The pulpit now at Christ Church, New- 
gate Street, was in use at the Temple Church 
until the restoration of the latter in 1842. 

The elegant white-marble font from St. 
Michael’s, Queenhithe (destroyed 1876), is 
now at the new church of St. Michael, Cam- 
den Road, which was erected out of a por- 
tion of the proceeds of the sale of the City 
site, and much of the carved woodwork 
from the interior of the same church is now 
translated into screens at the back of the 
choir stalls at St. James’s, Garlick Hill. 

Much of the exquisite woodwork from 
Allhallows the Great, Thames Street (demo- 
lished in 1895), including the noble chancel- 
screen presented by-the Hanse merchants in 
the seventeenth century, now adorns St. 
Margaret’s, Lothbury. 

The reredos from St. Matthew’s, Friday 
Street (pulled down in 1885), was included 
in the sale, in November, 1904, of the Her- 
komer School of Art at Bushey, and fetched 
6301. ; but I do not know what has become 
of it. STEWART. 


Was not the final cause of the removal 
of the old statue of Queen Anne from the 
space in front of St. Paul’s its mutilation 
by a lunatic? If I remember rightly, the 
nose or one of the arms was knocked off— 
perhaps the nose and one of the arms. Of 
what stone was the statue? and what has 
become of it ? 

Under the above heading it may be 
interesting to note that the two painted 
figures which used to form the sides of the 
doorway of the Egyptian Hall are now, or 


were quite recently, in a dealer’s garden in 
Marylebone Road, at or near the corner of 
Quebec Street. RosBert PIERPOINT. 


A large part of the columns which 
supported the colonnade, formerly the 
frontage of the Quadrant, Regent Street, 
are incorporated in the buildings forming 
the Grand Stand on the Epsom race-course. 

Two are also built into the verandah of 
the house in the same town, the scene of 
the ‘‘wicked’’ Lord Lyttelton’s death, as 
to which the supernatural warning was once 
so stoutly believed. W. C. Jz 


The country house in North Kent referred 


P| to as being built (front only, I presume) 


from the stones of old London Bridge is 
known as Ingress Abbey at Greenhithe. It 
was built by Alderman Harmer, proprietor 
of The Weekly Dispatch. The lawn in front 
is the only piece of green for miles up and 
down the river. 

Some years ago it was taken by a charit- 
able institution, I understood; but ‘Kelly’s 
Directory for Kent’ 1907, p. 349, says it is 
now unoccupied. THOMAS. 


May I add to the examples given the two- 
following instances ? 

The iron gate of the enclosure in which 
was the plague pit at Fulham was purchased 
by Mr. James Farmer of Ifield, and now 
does duty as an entrance to one of his. 
plantations. 

The gate for so many years adorning the 
residence of John Tradescant in South 
Lambeth, which was occupied for a series 
of years by Mr. James Thorne (now of 
Tooting), and known during that period 
as Turret House, became the property of 
the late Mr. William Young, of Charlwood,. 
and was erected by him as the principal 
entrance to a large walled garden. 

F. Cayton. 

Morden. 


PANTON PROFESSORSHIP (10 S. viii. 231). 
—tThe founder was Miss Kathrein Panton of 
Fraserburgh. Her trust disposition and 
settlement is recorded in the Books of Council 
and Session, 20 Jan., 1823. The capital 
there amounted to 7,167/., and is now (as 
stated in ‘The Year-Book of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland’) about 8,500/. The 
income is applied in providing a stipend for 
the Pantonian Professor in the Theological 
College, Coates Hall, Edinburgh, and bur- 
saries to students of theology. The Scottish. 
bishops are the trustees. 

J. N. Herrorp. 


1 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Book - Prices Current : October, 1906, to July, 1907. 

(Elliot Stock.) 

Tus is the coming-of-age volume of Mr. J. H. 
Slater’s invaluable record of prices, and as we go 
through the volumes year after year, we appreciate 
more and more the pains and labour that have been 
bestowed upon their contents, and often wonder 
that the book world was so long left in ignorance as 
to auction prices. Auctioneers used to keep their 
marked catalogues as trade secrets, and only the 
privileged few had access to them. : 

Mr. Slater informs us that of late an exceptionally 
large number of unusual and valuable books and 
manuscripts have come into the market, and have 
been sold at prices which a few years ago would 
have been looked upon as impossible. That 
American competition has been to a great extent 
responsible for the increase which has taken place 
in the prices paid for rare or unusual copies of the 
English classics, whether in print or in manuscript, 
is common knowledge. ‘ But it is not_only books 
of that class which have been affected in such a 
way; it may be said that all books of sufficient 
importance have been the subjects of much keener 
competition during the past twelve months.” 

The table of contents shows that some 31,800 
works have realized nearly 134,000/., being an 
average of 4. 4s. 2d., the highest reached since 
1893, when the system of striking an average was 
inaugurated. Illuminated medieval manuscripts, 
many of them fetching very large sums, have not 
been brought into the computation. The libraries 
sold included that of Mr. Van Antwerp, of New 
York, which stands at the head of the total amounts 
realized —16,351/. Among the 243 lots were the 
unique copy of the First Folio Shakespeare, which 
ses. the extraordinary sum of 3,600/.; the Thi 
Folio, 1664, 650/.; the Kilmarnock edition of Burns, 
7007. ; Cicero ‘On Old Age’ and other pieces printed 
by Caxton in 1481, 600/. ; Hubbard’s ‘ Troubles with 
the Indians,’ with the White Hills map, 1677, 450/. ; 
and Walton’s ‘Compleat Angler,’ 1653, 1,290/. 

Dr. Garnett’s library comprised the three Shelley 
notebooks which had been given by Shelley’s widow 
to her son Sir Percy Shelley, and he and Lady 
Shelley gave them to Dr. Garnett. These brought 
3,000/. All the other notebooks are in the Bodleian 
Library. Mr. Slater gives the contents of the books 
as described by Mr. William Rossetti. Mr. L. W. 
Hodson’s collection was rich in choice Bibles, and 
William Morris’s manuscripts of his published 
works, including ‘The Earthly Paradise,’ which 
was sold for 405/. Charles Lever’s library contained 
a group of his novels with this note in his hand- 
writing: “This collection of my stories, which I 
gave to the dearest wife, and which she loved to 
call her own, I gave at her death to the dear 
daughter, who nursed and watched and cared for 
her during years of suffering—that same Julia on 
whom she called for help till her voice was still for 
ever. May God, who blessed me with such a wife. 
comfort me and my children in our now sorrow and 
affliction.—Charles Lever, April 28th, 1870.” 

Sir Henry fe Bevery brought 7,455/., while 
that of Mr. Samuel realized 8,364/., many of the 
books being enclosed in morocco cases. Among 
these was a first edition of Browning’s * Pauline,’ 


with an interesting autograph note, 225/.; thus in 
1896 had fetched only 145/. A presentation copy 
of ‘The Christmas Carol’ sold for 48/. instance 
of the truth of what Mr. Slater tells us as to 
American competition is afforded by ‘A Relation 
of Maryland,’ complete, with the rare map, 1635. 
This copy, when previously sold by aution, fetched 
76/., but now brought 400/., being purchased by the: 
firm of B. F. Stevens. : 

There is a note of encouragement to those of 
moderate means desirous of possessing good books. 
While very valuable books are becoming more: 
costly, those of moderate value are decreasing in 
price, the reason being that the energy of rich 
collectors is devoted almost exclusively to the 
former, which, as they see, are fast slipping from 
their grasp. ‘ As to the latter, they can be obtained 
at any time, if wanted, and there is no present: 
need to trouble much about them.” We can full 
confirm these remarks. In our constant seare 
through booksellers’ catalogues we are often sur- 
prised at the prices of good historical, biographical, 
and other works, all well within the ioe of a 
moderate purse. We have only one suggestion to- 
make to Mr. Slater, and that is that he should give- 
just a few words about the chief persons whose libra- 
ries are sold. Three or four lines wouid be sufficient, 
and would be of increasing value in future years. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Slater promises us: 
shortly his second Index volume, in which he has 
been at the labour of grouping the results of all the: 
sales of each volume, so as to present at a glance 
the variations in price which any work has under- 
gone during the past decade. This plan will render 
the Index of immense value, as it will save the time: 
necessary to hunt through ten separate volumes. 


Random Recollections of Hampstead. By G. W. 

Potter. (Eyre & 7 
Mr. Potrer’s modest little book, much of which 
has been given to members of the Hampstead 
Antiquarian Society, was well worth the perma- 
nency of book form, for it preserves for us much that 
is being a in the rapid changes of modern 
building. Of some interesting features he has made 
sketches from memory which have received the 
5 aes of ‘‘an old inhabitant,” a feat which would 
be beyond many antiquaries. 

The book has numerous points of interest. Sixty 
or seventy years ago the Heath was, we learn, 
almost wholly covered by gorse and bracken. 
Drainage was conveyed in open ditches to water- 
cress beds. ‘‘The donkey-drivers were a clan by 
themselves, apparently of gypsy blood”; and 
Hampstead was surrounded on all sides by meadows. 
Lights and water—conveniences which have come in 
modern times—were so bad that it is a wonder that 
much of the population of Hampstead was not 
blind or diseased. The sedan chair, about which 
there has been much in our columns, was used as 
as 1853 ; the despised suspected 
as dangerous novelties, getting no such respect as- 
the cock-hatted beadle. 

Mr. {Potter has much to say of old inns and 
historic houses such as that in which Keats lodged. 
There was ample occasion for gaiety, which has 
since been “— lated and somewhat reduced by law 
or custom. Cricket clubs included ‘“‘ gentlemen, 
tradesmen, and mechanics,” and there were no 
professionals pining for high averages and other 

‘ records,” belauded by the popular press. May Day 
sports, now confined to a few country places or 
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revived as conscious archaisms, were common, and 
no authorities in folk-lore gloated over so usual a 
thing as a ‘‘ Jack-in-the-Green ” :— 

‘Until fifty years ago, it used to be the custom 
in Hampstead and other places for the chimney 
sweeps to hold a sort of carnival on the first of May, 
and for several days afterwards. The characters, 
who were all in costume, consisted of the master, 
his men—Jack-in-the-Green, clown, and a man with 
a drum and pan’s Fa i eo the May Queen. All 
these characters danced round Jack-in-the-Green. 
This latter individual had the hardest task, for he 
was inside a hooped circular cage, which was 
covered with ivy, except a small square hole 
opposite his face. He had to keep spinning round 
while the other characters danced about him. The 
clown made as much funas hecould. The May Day 
Queen was rather and was dressed 
in muslin finery with short skirts. At the conclusion 
of each dance, she collected money from the 
bystanders, for which purpose she carried a long 
bright brass ladle.” 

his is only one of several passages which deserve 
quotation. We thank Mr. Potter heartily for the 
insight he has given us into old times. It is not 
likely that the rising generation will see such great 
changes, unless, indeed, the advent of the flyin 
machine revolutionizes some ideas of peer. an 
gives the aerial burglar a chance which the footpad 
of earlier days has long lost. The motor-car should 
alter some country conditions, and improve, we 
hope, some country inns, but it. does not seem 
likely to alter much the configuration and habits of 
our big towns and cities. 


WE have before us two publications of a genea- 
logical character. Mr. John Alexander Neale. 
D.C.L., has published a collection of Charters and 
Records of Neales of Berkeley, Yate, and Corsham 
(Warrington, Mackie & Co.). The records are of 
an interest which extends far beyond the Neales 
themselves, as they include their connexion with 
the Belshires and Corbetts of Yate, the Baynhams 
of Westbury and Cleerwell, and other families. 
‘The Neales were Nigelli in the Latin form, and an 
early member of the family may have been the 
cause of the change of name from St. Mary Overie 
to St. Saviour’s, after the Abbey of St. Sauveur, 
founded in 1048 in the Cotentin by a Neale. The 
Nigelli of the Cotentin had a stirring history. 
‘Thomas Neale, tanner of Berkeley, was a contem- 
porary of Shakespeare, and his will, which is given 
in full in the ——- is strikingly like that of 
the ana gers nother Thomas Neale was a dis- 
tinguished alumnus of Oxford, and celebrated 
Elizabeth's visit to the city in 1566 by preparing, 
with another scholar, a set of views of the colleges 
with Latin verses, which was posted on St. Mary’s 
Church. He also delivered a Hebrew speech con- 
gratulating her Majesty, an English rendering 
of which is given in the appendix. This Neale 
was a famous scholar and son of Winchester, and 
was duly praised by Wood in his ‘ Athenz.’ There 
is much else of interest in this elaborate volume, 
which we commend to all genealogists. Personally 
we much prefer the study of an able family like 
the Neales to the records of the average peer. In 
this case much insight into simple and cultivated 
English life is afforded by a diary of the early 
eighteenth century. 


We recently noticed ‘The International Genea- 


logical Directory.’ A similar venture was begun last | Lan 


June, edited by Mr. George F. T. Sherwood, The 
Pedigree Register, of which Nos. I. and II. are now 
out. It offers the use of a Loan Collection of old 
Deeds, Papers, &c., and prints some details and 
—— concerning pedigrees of value. No. II. has 
the interesting pedigree of Cromwell: Ireton: 
Morse: Gardiner, which shows through divergent 
strains the perpetvation of the Puritanism of Oliver 
Cromwell. One of his descendants was §. R. Gar- 
diner, the famous historian, who gave up his 
studentship of Christchurch to join the Irvingite 
sect. Capt. A. F. Gardiner and his son both did 
excellent missionary work in South America. Other 
pedigrees show the oo of inherited ability 
of a special kind. Mr. Sherwood’s paper will he 
valued by all genealogists, especially as a convenient 
means of bettering their knowledge of incomplete 
pedigrees. That the so-called ‘common man” has 
often ancestors worth tracing is well known to 
specialists. Genius crops up in the oddest pee, 
and many of our greatest writers, such as Shake- 
speare and Keats, have not come from families or 
circles which would be expected to Taney a poet. 
Mr. Sherwood’s address is 50, ecroft Road, 
Brockley, S.E. 


Mr. GrorGE Watson has reprinted a paper on 
The Black Rood of Scotland (Aberdeen, Jolly & 
Sons) which he read before the Scottish Eccle- 
siological Society last year. Our own columns are 
included among the sources of his information. 
Mr. Watson has made his way with great skill 
among the conflicting records and notices of the 
famous relic, and seems to prove that the ‘‘ Black 
. was the ‘crux nigra” mentioned by 

red. 


Mr. A. Martey Davies has reprinted a r 
from the 7'ransactions of the London and Middle- 
sex Archeological Society, entitled London’s First 
Conduit System: a Topographical Study (Blades, 
East & Blades). It embodies a good deal of re- 
search which has been touched on in ‘N. & Q.’ at 
different times. 

The Tribal Hidage: an Explanation Suggested, 
by Mr. John Brownbill, is reprinted by him for 

rivate circulation from our numbers of 8 June and 

August, 1901, with corrections and additions. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


HERMIONE (“‘ Over, fork over”).—The Cunning- 
hame motto is fully discussed at 10 S. vii. 33, 

W. B. H. (“Fire kept burning on the hearth ”),— 
See 9 S. viii. 204, 412; ix. 16, 117. 

NOTICE. 

' Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
e, 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


THE LETTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA. LIFE IN THE HOMERIC AGE. 

WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM. 

CREMORNE AND THE LATER LONDON GARDENS. 

THE SHUTTLE. HER CONVICT. THE FASHIONABLE CHRISTIANS. THE RUDDER 
AND THE ROCK. CATHARINE. THE SINNERS’ SYNDICATE. THE SCOUNDREL. 
BETTINA BEGUILED. PARTNERS OF PROVIDENCE. THE KING OF KERISAL. 
COMRADES. THE SON OF THE BONDWOMAN. LA DISCORDE. 

JUVENILE BOOKS. SHORT STORIES. 

OVER-SEA BRITAIN. SIR ROWLAND HILL: THE STORY OF A GREAT REFORM. THE 
CHARM OF LONDON. FRIVOLA, SIMON RYAN AND OTHER PAPERS. DUMAS’S 
MEMOIRS. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. DAILY 
— FROM HORACE. THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR FOR 
1907. 


RESEARCH NOTES. MR. HOWARD SAUNDERS. 
ANIMALS IN ART AT WHITECHAPEL. MR. LONGSTAFF’S ‘ROBERT O'HARA BURKE. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. DEAN HOLE. 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE’S WORKS. A COTTESWOLD MANOR. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Stooping Lady ; The Measure of the Rule; The Cable-man; St. Jude’s ; The 
Chateau by the Lake ; The Mystery of Lady Isobel ; Julian Reval; The Fraud; The Immortal 
Light ; A Witch of the West ; Hilma. 

SPORT AND TRAVEL IN AFRICA. HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The Skirts of the Great City ; The Olive Fairy Book; By Italian Seas; 
Dictionary of Hymnology ; The National Edition of Dickens ; How does it Feel to be Old?; 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury ; Longfellow’s Poems; The Castle of Otranto; La Suisse Intime; 
Conclusions of an Everyday Woman ; Penny Classics. 

THE BOOK OF THE ORDER OF ST. MICHEL; GOLDSMITH’S ‘TRAVELLER,’ 1764; 
‘CALCUTTA OLD AND NEW’; WALTER SCOTT’S ‘ BROWNIE.’ 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Race Life of the Aryan Peoples ; The Romance of Medicine ; The Care of the Body ; The 
sey 4 Journal of Medicine; Malaria; Anthropological Notes; Societies ; Meetings Next 
Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—An Artist’s Reminiscences; English Church Furniture; The Prado; The Temple 
Church ; Cathedrals of the South of France ; Old English Furniture ; Water-Colours by William 
Callow ; Paintings ~ Harold and Laura Knight; The Institute of Oil Painters ; ‘ Discoveries in 
Crete’; ‘The Cathedrals and Churches of Northern Italy’ ; Gossip ; Exhibitions. 

MUSIC :—Leeds Musical Festival ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Irene Wycherley ; The Barrier ; The Devil’s Disciple. 


The ATHENAUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
POPULAR EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS, with LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. 1 vol. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and 
4 Illustrations to the ‘Lays.’ Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 


SPEECHES, AND POEMS. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


COMPLETE WORKS. 


“ALBANY” EDITION. With 12 Portraits. 
large crown 8vo, 38. 6d. each, or 2/. 2s. the Set. 


“EDINBURGH” EDITION. 8 vols, Svo, 63. each. 
CABINET EDITION. 16 vols. post Svo, 41. 16s. 


12 vols. 


*,* A Complete List of Lord Macaulay’s Works 
sent on application. 


WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

LIBRARY EDITION. § vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 
1700-1760, 36s. Vols. III. and IV., 1760-1784, 36s. Vols. Vv. 
and VI., 1784-1793, 36s. Vols. VIL and VIII., 1793-1800, 36. 

CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo, 
5s. net each. IRELAND. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 58. net each. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN 


MORALS, FROM AUGUSTUS TO CHARLEMAGNE. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND: 


INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF | | 
IN EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


LEADERS OF PUBLIC 


OPINION IN IRELAND : Flood, Grattan, O'Connell. 
New Edition, greatly Enlarged and Rewritten, and with | 
a New Introduction (1903). 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. | 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct 


and Character. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 


the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the pert 4 Armada. 
12 vols. crown 8vo, 38. 6d. each. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT 
SUBJECTS. 


CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown S8vo, 248. 

POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

POCKET EDITION. 5 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, net 
each vol. ; leather, 3s. net each vol. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 


8vo, 108. 6d. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ere EDITION, suitable for Presentation, 
. net. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 
THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, and May d 
Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown 8vo, 38. 
THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
OCEANA ; or, England —¥ her Colonies. With 9 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8v 0, 38. 6d. 
CESAR: a Sketch. Crown. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


| THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 1795-1835,. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 78, 1834-81, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 73. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JAMES. 
ANTHONY — Edited by P. S. ALLEN, M.A.. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 


SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 


the Accession of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil 
War, 1603-42. 10 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT 


CIVIL WAR, 1642-49, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 58, net each. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMON- 


WEALTH AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-56. 4 vols.. 
crown 8yo, 5s. net each. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY 


OF ENGLAND. With 878 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 128, 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Edited 


by the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., and R. LANE POOLE, M.A. Ph.D. 12 vols. 8vo, 


price 78. 6d. net each Volume, or to Subscribers 41. net for the Set. 
and XI. are NOW READY. 


Now in course of Publication.. 


(PLEASE APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; New York and Bombay. 
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by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buil 
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